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for precision microscopy with polarized light 
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In such fields as geology, mineralogy, i 
petrography, coal research, plastics, bi- ' > 
ology, chemistry and biochemistry, there 
is a Leitz POLARIZING Microscope de- 
signed to meet every requirement. No 
other manufacturer offers such a wide 
variety of polarizing microscopes and 
accessories, built to the highest stand- 
ards of quality and design. 



















Leitz polarizing 
microscope, Model AM 


® Rotating anastigmatic tube analyzer 

for improved image quality and freedom 

from eyestrain. 

® Polarizing tube accommodates large 

field-of-view eyepieces. 

® Bertrand auxiliary lens with iris dia- zs 

phragm can be raised and lowered <tm 
‘a 

® Rapid clutch changer and centering 

device for permanent centering of ob- 

jectives. 

® Large substage illuminating 

apparatus with two-diaphragm 

condenser and polarizer, either 

calcite or filter. 






Ne 
® Rotating object stage on ball SS 
bearings, with vernier reading to “oth? 
® Rack and pinion motion for raising and _—" 
lowering stage, to accommodate large 
opaque specimens. 
® Polarizing vertical illuminator easily 
attachable. 

E. LEITZ,INC.,Dept. 61-8 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 


Please send brochure on Leitz POLARIZING 
Microscopes 
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B&B. LEITZ, Inc., 468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetziar, Germany 
LENSES - CAMERAS - MICROSCOPES - BINOCULARS 
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Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calendar is re- 
quested. 


August, 1957—INTERNAT. ASSOC. OF SEIS- 
MOLOGY & Physics of the Earth’s Interior, 
Toronto, Ont. 


August, 1957—INTERNATIONAL ASSOC. OF 
PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY, General As- 
sembly, Canada. 

Aug. 19-28, 1957—SIXTH NATIONAL CLAY 
CONFERENCE, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 
Reg. fee $6.00: Univ. Extension, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Aug. 19-23, 1957—AASG, Ann. Mt¢., Houghton, 
Michigan. 

Aug. 21-24, 1957—ROCKY MTN. ASSOC. OF 
GEOLOGISTS, North & Middle Park Field 
Trip. 200 person limit, regist. deadline Aug. 1, 
"57. Write: R. C. Johnston, c/o Pan Amer. 
Petr. Corp., P.O. Box 509, Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 2-16, 1957 — FIFTH CONGRESS OF 

INQUA, Madrid, Spain. For information 
write: L. Sole Sabaris, Instituto Geologico, 
Universidad Barcelona, Spain. 
CARBON-14 DATING, 38rd Internat’l. Conf., 
in conjunction with INQUA, Madrid. Write: 
M. Rubin, U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton 25, Cc. 

Sept. 3-13, 1957—-PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY 
& COASTAL ENGINEERING, Special course, 
A. & M. Coll. of Texas, College Station. Final 
reg. date: July 6, 57. Apply: R. M. Adams, 
Dept. of Oceanography & Meteorology, A. & M. 
Coll. of Tex., College Station, Tex. 

Sept. 3-14, 1957—-INTERNAT. UNION OF 
GEODESY & GEOPHYSICS, 11th Gen. Assem- 
bly, Toronto, Canada. Add.: Dr. J. A. Jacobs, 
49 St. George St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Sept. 5-7, 1957—-NEW MEXICO GEOL. SOC., 
Eighth Ann. Field Conf. in the Durango- 
Silverton-Ouray area of S.W. Colo. Limited to 


150. Write: Mrs. Marion Murks, Box 652, 
Socorro, N.M. 
Sept. 8-Oct. 9—SIXTH COMMONWEALTH 


MINING & METALLURGICAL CONG., visit- 
ing mining industries from British Columbia 
to Nova Scotia on invitation of Canadian Inst. 
Mining & Metallurgy. Write Exec. Sec. 6th 
Commonwealth M. & M. Cong., 837 W. Hast- 
ings St., Vancouver 1, B.C., Canada. 


Sept. 9-10, 1957—AMER. CERAMIC SOC., Basic 
Science Div., State U. of N.Y. Coll. of Ceram- 
ics, Alfred Univ., Alfred, 


Sept. 10-13, 1957—ALASKAN SCIENCE CON- 
FERENCE, 8th, Anchorage, Alaska. Write air- 
mail to Wm. B. Page, Gen. Chrmn., 8th Alaska 
Sci. Conf., Arctic Health Res. Center, Box 960, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Sept. 10-13, 1958—4th INTRNTL. CONG. on 
Carboniferous Stratig. & Geol., Heerlen, Neth- 
erlands. Also ist IntrntL mtg. on Coalpetrol- 
ogy. 

Sept. 12-14, 1957—-WYOMING GEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 12th Ann. Field Conf., in SW 
Wind River Basin, hdqtrs. at Lander, Wyo. 
Write: Mike S. Johnson, Box 2249, Casper, 
Wyo. 

Sept. 13-14, 1957—ARDMORE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY Field Conference; Criner Hills-Lake 
Murray Area of South-central Oklahoma. 
Write: R. B. Harrington, P.O. Box 1099, Ard- 
more, Okla. 


Sept. 20-Oct. 2, 1957—PAN INDIAN OCEAN 
SCIENCE Congress, Tananarive, Madagascar. 


Oct. 4-6, 1957—NINTH INDIANA GEOLOGIC 
FIELD CONFERENCE on rocks 


with the Mississippian-Pennsylvanian uncon- 
formity in SW Indiana. Sponsored by Ind. G.S. 
& the Dept. of Geol. of Ind. Univ. Spring Mill 
State Park. 


Oct. 4-6, 1957—49th ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
INTERCOLLEGIATE GEOL. CONF., in the 
environs of Amherst & central Mass. Spons. by 
4-Coll. Geol. Depts., George Bain, Amherst 
Coll., 1957 Chrmn. 


Oct. 6-9, 1957—AIME: SOCIETY OF PETRO- 
LEUM ENGINEERS, Fall Meeting; are 
Baker & Statler Hotels, Dallas, Texas 

Oct. 9-11, 1957—AIME: FUELS conr., Coal 
Div. , Chateau Frontenac, City. 

Oct. 15-18, 1957—SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
MINING CONF., sponsored by Fila. Sect. 
AIME & the Soc. of Min. Basw. of AIME, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


Oct. 17-18, 1957—AIME: SOUTHERN CALIF. 
PETR. Sec. Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 17-19, 1957—FOUR CORNERS GEOLOGI- 
CAL SOC. FIELD CONFERENCE, 2nd Gal- 
lup New Mex. For information write P. O. 
Box 615, Albuquerque, N. M 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1957—ROCKY MTS. MINERALS 
CONF. AIME, Denver, Colo. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957—AAPG, Biennial Mid- 
— Regional Mtg., Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
la. 
Nov. 3, 1957—SVP ANN. MTG., Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 4-5, 1957—SVP Technical Sessions, with 
GSA, etc., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Nov. 4-6, 1957—GSA, ANN. MTG., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Geochem., MSA & PS ann. mtgs. in 
conjunction. 


Nov. 6-8, 1957—GULF COAST ASSOC. OF 
GEOL. SOCIETIES, 7th Ann. Mtg., Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 7-8, 1957—AAPG, PACIF. SECT., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 7-8, 1957—SEGp, PACIFIC COAST SEC- 
TION, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Write: J. A. Hugus, Western Gulf Oil Co., 
900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Nov. 11-14, 1957—SEGp, 27th ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 9, 1957—9TH PACIFIC SCIENCE 
CONGRESS, Pacif. Sci. Assoc., Chulalong- 
korn University, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Dec. 26-31, 1957—AAAS, Nat. Mtg., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

May 5-7, 1958—AGU, Thirty-Ninth Ann. Mtg., 
Nat. Acad. Sci. ke Washington, D. C 

1960—XXIst INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS, Copenhagen, Denmark. Field ex- 
cursions to Scandinavian countries. 








THE McLEAN CARD CATALOGUE OF 
AMERICAN FORAMINIFERA 


THE FRIZZELL-EXLINE CARD 
CATALOGUE OF HOLOTHURIAN 
SCLERITES 


THE McLEAN CARD CATALOGUE OF 
OSTRACODES 


JAMES D. McLEAN, JR. 
Box 916, 
Alexandria, Virginia, U. S. A. 
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YOUR SAMPLE’S NO 
BETTER THAN ITS 
ASSAY! & 


WHETHER— “OU @——29r 
Solid, Liquid or gaseous 
¢ Ore, core, rock or metal 
¢ For control, umpire or research 


All samples receive constant meticulous 
analytical discipline to give you ultimate 
precision. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: 224 East Eleventh Street - new YORK ¥ © vs 30 YA pn CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 


Fa eX spec’ for scientists! 





PHOTOGEOLOGISTS! 
MAKE ASTUTE ANALYSES WITH 
TRANSCENDENT 
IMAGE DETAIL- 
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(USA PRICES 

MIRROR-PRISM 

37A Srereoscore. $229 . 
STEREO BINOCULARS 4X 

37B FoR No. 37A STEREOSCOPE $167.50 


Field scientists, worldwide, appreciate stereo brilliance, wide 
field of STRATEX mirror-prism stereoscope (Fed. Spec. No. ES- 
42-65A). Featherweight, a shade over 2 Ibs., its precision is 
measurable in Angstroms. Unity magnification; crisp 4X magni- 
fication with optional binoculars. Carrying case included 


THE POCKET STEREO THAT'S ALWAYS 


READY ss 
— 


(Vi Wet & dry assays [¥ Silicates & trace 
elements [¥ Spectrographics, all types 
(| Radiometrics [7 Catalytic & oil bleach 
tests (7 Differential (Ads ~ 
thermal analyses [2 Thin bene 

& polished sections. 


Managing Director, JAMES M. CARTER, Ph.D. 













plotting on aeriais is a 
cinch with this mighty 
midget! Snuggies into 
your shirt pocket 
weighs just 5 oz 
has unbelievable 
brilliance. Leath- 
er case, of 
course. (Fed. 
Spec. No. ES- 
42-87) 


' No. 37 pocket stereo $12 usa 


STRATEX stereometer parallax bar for elevation differ- ( \ ( . Contified 
CHEMALCO | INC. fimemometd 


ences. bg ty ul for topographic 
plotting. Write for literature. 





2265 E. Foothill Bivd. 
bsidiary of Carter Labs. eragevear 
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the statements and opinions advanced by contributors to GEroTiMgEs. 
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... the canned 


blasting agent for 


seismic prospecting 





Here’s the modern blasting agent for seismic work, 
produced by Atlas to save you time, money and trouble. 


PETRON cans are simply screwed together to form a 
rigid column of any length desired. One or more cans of 
PETRON PRIMER are included in the column. 


PETRON itself is an economical nitro carbo nitrate. It cannot 
be detonated without a primer—an important safety feature! 


Drill hole casings, necessary with gelatin charges, are not 
needed with Petron. And in many cases, PETRON can be 
used in holes where gelatin cannot be loaded. Extreme 

water resistance makes PETRON ideal for sleeper charges. 


Available in 2” and 214” diameter cans, with a velocity 
of 9,500 ft. per sec. 


For best results and quickest service always rely on your Atlas 


distributor for a complete line of Atlas explosives, blasting 
agents and blasting accessories. 
EES 


=, ATLAS EXPLOSIVES 
5 FOR SEISMIC PROSPECTING 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Geoleay at the Grass Hoots 


The American Geological Institute has four main areas of activities: Public 
Education, Public Relations, Professional Relations, and Government Rela- 
tions. It is the principal purpose of the Institute to advance the cause of the 
earth science professions on these fronts. 

Broad policies may be established at a national level, but the application of 
policies is in large part a local effort involving individuals and groups of 
individuals. In the field of education for example, the AGI can prepare educa- 
tional and career guidance literature, support programs of national scope, 
and maintain liaison with national groups of educators. However, such broad 
based efforts cannot be successful without effective application at the local 
level. The same may be said for public relations programs such as the forth- 
coming Geology Month in Scouting. What better public relations may a 
profession have than to have individuals and groups representing that pro- 
fession assume an active role in community affairs? 

The American Geological Institute is concerned principally with people and 
the relation of people to the earth sciences rather than with the sciences. 
There is every reason, therefore, that there should be a strong relationship 
between the Institute and the individual. The individuals and local societies 
working at the “grass roots” level can accomplish much toward the ultimate 
goals of the Institute. The role of the AGI is to offer cooperation, coordina- 
tion and service to guide and facilitate these local efforts. 

Currently fourteen local geological societies have sought affiliation with the 
AGI, but lacking a program of relationship this affiliation has been without 
meaning, either to the local society or the Institute. It is with great anticipa- 
tion of better things to come that we look to the recently-appointed study 
committee on Local Society Affiliation, headed by Dr. Robert F. Walters, a 
former president of the very active Kansas Geological Society. 
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The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is a non-profit 
professional service organization established and managed 
by the scientific societies in the fields of geology and geo- 
physics in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. It is the instrument of the 
profession serving and advancing the welfare of the geo- 
scientist in matters relating to education, professional 
responsibilities and government relations. It is an active 
member of the Scientific Manp Cc ission. It also 
functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
ness of the earth sciences, through. career literature, the 
scouting program and other channels of communication. 
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GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 
Wt reports on current events in the earth sciences, public 
education and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
sion, as well as appropriate legislative and governmental 
issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and 
new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
timely professional problems, and affords a common bond 
between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences. 
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Fifty Years of Progress 
in Geology 


by Dorsey Hacer’ 


Geological progress over the past fifty years is remarkable. In 1910, Dr. J. F. 
Kemp of Columbia University devoted only two lectures to petroleum in his 
Economic Geology. Emphasis was on “hard-rock” geology. Paleontology, 
stratigraphy, and historical geology were taught by Grabau, then writing his 
great “Principles of Stratigraphy.” Today great emphasis is put on tectonics, 
historical, structural, and sedimentary geology along with geophysics and 
geochemistry. Marine and nuclear geology (important to chronology) are 
new. Mathematics is now essential to understand the new techniques. 

High temperatures and pressures of 500,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs. show how 
rocks and minerals may react 80 to 160 miles in depth. X-ray analysis in min- 
eralogy and the electron microscope (2,000,000X) prove invaluable. The 
uranium-lead, thorium-lead, potassium-argon ratios, Carbon 14 and other 
methods determine ages of rocks. The potassium-argon method is the sim- 
plest as both elements are widely dispersed. The limit of Carbon 14 is 50,000 





years. Dating changes our concepts. 
Field geology has been greatly ac- 
celerated. In Oklahoma in 1914 the 
term “automobile geologists” was used 
derisively. Today speedboats, “mud- 
buggies” in the Gulf Coast, “jeeps”, 
power wagons, “snowmobiles”, airplanes 
and helicopters assist the geologist. Aer- 
ial reconnaissance saves weeks in map- 
ping new areas, while aerial photog- 
raphy and photogrammetry supply new 
tools. Aerial surveys supplemented by 
ground work shorten over-all time. 
Maps produced by these methods pre- 
sent three-dimensional pictures, not 
supplied by ground work. The use of 
aeromagnetics is now standard prac- 
tice, and in seeking uranium, dying 
scintillometers are used. Along the sea- 
coasts “frogmen” use diving bells and 
diving suits to sample and to map the 
dips of submerged rocks. The Univer- 
sity of Miami and the University of 
California ( Scripps Institute) at La 
Jolla, California, teach submarine geol- 
ogy, a new branch of our science. 
There have been many advances in 
geologic tools. Shallow core-drilling, 
and “slim-hole” drilling now outline 
structural features. Electrical, neutron 
and gamma ray logs supplement core 
‘Dorsey Hager, well-known consulting petro- 
leum geologist. This article is a condensation 


of Mr. Hager’s presidential address before the 
Utah Geological Society. 
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and sample logs. Geiger counters, ultra- 
violet rays, and thermo-luminescence 
are new logging aids. Refraction and 
reflection seismographs, torsion bal- 
ances, gravity meters, magnetometers, 
and electrical resistivity are powerful 
new devices for subsurface mapping. 
Sonic finders or fathometers as well as 
seismographs are used for undersea 
studies. 

Before 1907 only a few oil companies 
emphasized detailed logging. The lime- 
stones and sandstones containing gas, 
oil or water were recorded. Such “skele- 
ton” logs were insufficient. In 1909 in 
California and Texas, Dr. T. Dumble, 
Chief Geologist of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, initiated detailed logging, and 
in 1913 geologists in the Mid-Continent 
forced better cable-tool logging. Today 
in rotary drilling, which includes % of all 
holes, sampling is a highly developed 
technique. In “mud” logging, a “cut” 
of the drilling mud flows to a laboratory 
truck where gas or oil is mechanicall 
recorded. Time, temperature, prsowran | 
gamma-ray and neutron logs now make 
logging a special study for subsurface 
geologists. 


MICROPALEONTOLOGY 


Micropaleontology proves to be in- 
valuable in defining depths to “pays” 


GEOTIMES 


in the Gulf Coast, and for accurate cor- 
relations. In 1920, the rich oil sands at 
Cushing, Okla., were found to be Ordo- 
vician instead of lower Pennsylvanian, 
below an_ unconformity defined by 
paleontologic data. Microfossils, fora- 
minifera, particularly fusulinids, ostra- 
codes, many animal types, spores, dia- 
toms, all forms of microscopic and mac- 
roscopic vegetal life are used for corre- 
lations and lithofacies studies. Oil com- 
pany geologists obtain vast quantities of 
material from surface beds and from 
well samples. Their work in outlining 
habitats and lithofacies is proving in- 
valuable in finding gas, oil, and even 
mineral prospects. 

Core analysis determines porosities, 
grain size, and permeabilities. Acidiz- 
ing and sand-fracturing largely replace 
nitroglycerin in completing gas, oil, and 
water wells, and have greatly added to 
the gas and oil reserves. Geologists in 
North America possess a wealth of data 
obtained from hundreds of thousands of 
holes, data invaluable in finding new 
mineral deposits. Historical geologists 
employ such information. Holes drilled 
into basement rocks may change some 
geological concepts. Such data outlined 
the Nemaha Ridge in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and the extension of the Wichita 
Uplift to the Panhandle of Texas. The 
1944 Tectonic Map of the U. S. owes 
much of its value to well records, espe- 
cially in the basins, and on the Gulf 
Coast where 100 offshore gas and oil 
fields have been found, suine 50 miles 
out, at depths of over 100 feet. 


Concepts CHANGE 


Up to 1920, it was widely held that 
deep structural basins were water- 
logged, but finding oil fields in the 
basins disproved that idea. It was 
thought that below 10,000 feet the 
rocks would be too tight to hold gas or 
fluids, but the world’s deepest oil well, 
the Richardson-Bass in Louisiana, T.D. 
22,570 ft., produces from a sand at 
21,440 ft. with porosity 18%, perme- 
ability 100 md., bottom hole tempera- 
ture, 340°F., estimated p.s.i. 17,500. 
Thousands of wells now produce below 
10,000 ft., yet the average depth is only 
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GROWING AGI SUPPORT 


Committee of One Hundred 


The Committee of One Hundred for 
AGI continues to grow, and in the past 
month six new members have been added, 
bringing the total to 53. The following have 
recently pledged membership to the com- 
mittee: 

J. V. Howell 
Wayne V. Jones 
John R. Suman 

Members of the Committee pledge to 
contribute $100 a year, or the equivalent in 
securities or royalties, for five years in 
support of the Institute. Persons interested 
in joining the Committee, thus aiding the 
Institute in its long-range efforts to get on 
a more firm financial footing, may write to 
the American Geological Institute, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N.W., for pledge forms. 
Contributions to AGI, a non-profit organ- 
ization, are tax-deductible. 


F. L. Aurin 
F. T. Manheim 
Sam D. Rogers 


Industrial Associates 


In the June issue of GeoTimes the names 
of 21 Industrial Associates of the American 
Geological Institute were published. To this 
list we are pleased to announce the addi- 
tion of the following new Industrial As- 
sociates: 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Republic Steel Corporation 
United States Steel Corporation 


The funds contributed annually by these 
Industrial Associates are very important to 
the Institute’s work in student relations, 
public education, and public relations. 





4,040 feet. What is the limit, 25,000, 
30,000 feet or deeper? Only time will 
tell. 

It is now accepted that organic ma- 
terial in fresh, brackish, and marine 
beds was the source of gas and oil. In 
1910, emphasis was on surface struc- 
tural traps. Such undiscovered traps are 
now scarce, particularly in the U. S. 
and emphasis today is on stratigraphic 
traps. However, many unresolved prob- 
lems remain, i.e., the.function of water 
in oil accumulation; how oil migrates 
into the traps. Limestones, once consid- 
ered minor reservoirs are now eagerly 
sought as many large gas and oil fields 
occur in them. The drill will answer 

Continued on page 10 








Tulsa Science Teachers Say — 


GEOLOGY IS FASCINATING 


by Paut E. FirrzcERALD 
Member, A.A.P.G. Public Information Committee 


More than sixty-five science teachers in 
the public schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
have just completed an extension course in 
geology sponsored by the Tulsa Geological 
Society in cooperation with the Public In- 
formation Committee and the Boy Scout 
Committee of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. The course included 
six lectures and two field trips. In-Service 
Credit was authorized by the Tulsa school 
authorities for all who completed the 
course. 

The teachers, representing all school 
levels from the grades through senior high, 
were enthusiastic students. All of them 
agreed that geology is, indeed, a fascinat- 
ing subject. The initial response to the 
offer of the course was so encouraging that 
plans had to be made to hold the classes in 
an auditorium on the campus of Tulsa 
University. The university, through the 
good offices of Dr. A. N. Murray, chair- 
man of the department of geology, also 
provided projection equipment and mate- 
rials for study including rock and mineral 
specimens. 

The class met one night each week for 
six weeks, Each meeting included a lec- 
ture by a well known Tulsa geologist and 
authority in his field. The class period was 
two hours long and ample time was al- 
lowed for questions and quizzes. There 
were two field trips to places of interest 
within a radius of 75 miles of Tulsa. The 
trips, made by chartered bus, were planned 
to introduce the science teachers to rocks 
and minerals in the field and to show them 
some typical northeastern Oklahoma phy- 
siographic features. The first field trip fol- 
lowed the second lecture and the last field 
trip came after the completion of all of 
the lectures. 

These field trips were very successful 
even though the weatherman failed to co- 
operate. All of the participants made at 
least one of the trips and most of them 
enrolled for both. The trips did much to 
make the lectures more interesting and 
meaningful. Mr. Paul M. Tucker of Carter 
Oil Company and Mr. Ralph A. Brant of 
Atlantic Refining Company planned and 
conducted the trips. 

The lecture schedule provided basic in- 
formation on mineralogy, petrology, eco- 
nomic geology and historical geology. The 
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lecturers and their company affiliations are 
given below. 


A. N. Murray—Tulsa University 

Henry ScHaEetti—Carter Research Lab- 
oratory 

Paut Lyons—Sinclair Oil & Gas Com- 
pany 

A. I. LEvorns—EN—Consultant 

Danie, A. BuscH—Consultant 

Rate A. Brant—Atlantic Refining 
Company 

Rotanp Hopper—Pan American Petro- 
leum Corporation 

J. E. Upr—Sinclair Oil and Gas Com- 
pany 


The Tulsa school project followed the 
organization of a Public Information Com- 
mittee composed of members of A.A.P.G. 
and the Tulsa Geological Society. These 
people believed that the fascinating science 
of geology was important to every member 
of the community. They also believed that 
more attention should be given to the 
teaching of this subject in the public 
schools. 

Conferences held with school authori- 
ties and science teachers revealed a mu- 
tual interest in the proposal to form an 
extension course in geology. Approval for 
the course was given immediately by Dr. 
Jess S. Hudson, Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction and Miss Lucille Berlin, 
Supervisor of Science. 

A committee under the chairmanship of 
J. E. Upp was formed to carry out the 
school program. The enlistment of Upp 
was a good omen for the success of the 
Tulsa project since he had long been active 
in the A.A.P.G. Boy Scout Committee. The 
project also was fortunate to have the 
wholehearted assistance of Mr. Roland 
Hodder of Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 

Hodder had been one of the leaders in 
the organization of the Denver school pro- 
gram sponsored by the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Geologists. His experience 
was most helpful to the Tulsa committee 
with whom he affiliated after his transfer 
from Denver. These men and the others 
who gave their time in pianaing the proj- 
ect, delivering the lectures and conducting 
the field trips have done a great deal to- 
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GEOPHYSICAL INSTITUTE RECOMMENDED 


Hopes appear brighter that Congress may 
provide funds to implement the establish- 
ment of the Hawaii Geophysical Institute 
to operate in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. On May 10, 1957, the Hon- 
orable John A. Burns, delegate from Ha- 
waii, introduced H.R. 7431 which reads 
as follows: 


“A Bill Making an appropriation to the 
National Science Foundation to construct 
and equip a geophysical institute in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That un- 
der authority of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1861-1875), there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, to the National 
Science Foundation, the sum of $2,500,000 
to be used to carry out the recommenda- 
tions in its report submitted to the Con- 
gress pursuant to the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution to provide for an 
investigation of the need for a geophysical 
institute in the Territory of Hawaii”, ap- 
proved August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 921).” 


A bill H.R. 7754, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the Hawaii Geophysical Insti- 
tute was introduced in the last session of 
Congress by Mrs. Farrington, delegate 
from Hawaii (Geol. Newsletter, October 
1955). Consideration of this bill led to the 
enactment of Public Law 909, directing the 
National Science Foundation “to conduct 
an investigation into the need for and the 
feasibility and usefulness of a geophysical 


institute located in the Territory of Ha- 
waii,” and to submit its report to the Con- 
gress within nine months. 

The Foundation sought the advice of a 
special advisory committee composed of 
the following outstanding scientists: 


P. H. Abelson M. King Hubbert 

Carl Eckart Sverre Petterssen 

Leo Goldberg W. W. Rubey 

Cecil Green John C. Warner 

H. H. Hess E. A. Eckhardt,Chmn. 


This committee, after study of the whole 
problem, reported that because of its stra- 
tegic location, there were valid scientific 
reasons for establishing a geophysical in- 
stitute in the Territory. The committee 
recommended that the institute function 
as an integral part of the University of 
Hawaii and that after a preliminary gov- 
ernment grant to construct and equip the 
institute is made, the cost of operation 
would be the responsibility of the univer- 
sity. The Territorial Legislature has al- 
ready voted supporting funds in anticipa- 
tion of favorable action by the Congress of 
the United States. 

The strategic location of Hawaii would 
permit great and significant additions to 
our geophysical knowledge of the atmos- 
phere, oceans and the solid earth. Working 
in conjunction with our outstanding west 
coast geophysical research centers and the 
recently established Alaskan Institute, an 
institute of geophysical research in Hawaii 
could contribute substantially to studies of 
great practical importance to the welfare 
of the nation. 





ward explaining the importance of geology 
to an influential segment of the community. 

The merit badge handbook on geology 
published by the Boy Scouts of America 
was given to each teacher by the Tulsa 
Geological Society to be used as an aid in 
teaching. The film strip and record pro- 
duced by the Kansas Geological Society 
was purchased for use by the visual aid 
department of the Tulsa public schools. 
This material was also provided by the 
Tulsa Geological Society. 

Plans for the continuation and possible 
expansion of the project is under consid- 
eration by the members of the committee 
that organized the original project. There 
is good reason to believe that the success 
of the initial effort will surely result in a 
similar program to be offered to the Tulsa 
science teachers next fall. 
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AIME Mining Society 
Appoints John C. Fox 
Secretary 


John C. Fox has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Society of Mining Engineers of 
AIME, succeeding Arnold Buzzalini who 
resigned recently to become a consulting 
geologist. Fox, a graduate of the School of 
Mines, Columbia University, and widely 
known among mining men, came to AIME 
from the Mining Division of the American 
Metal Co., Ltd., where he was assistant 
manager. He served on the staff of the 
Canadian Mining Journal and was former- 
ly editor of the Mining Congress Journal. 





GEOLOGIC DATA SHEETS 


This is the fourth data sheet to appear in GeoTimeEs and its predecessor, the 
Geological Newsletter. The purpose of the data sheets is to provide useful data 
in easy-to-file form. This sheet may be clipped out and filed in a convenient-size 
six-ring binder. 

Additional copies may be obtained from the AGI at a cost of $0.10. 

Data Sheets 1-3, GEOLOGIC MAP SYMBOLS, are available in sets of three 
from the AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C., cost $0.25 per set. To colleges and universities a special 
price of $0.15 per set applies when purchased in quantities of 10 or more sets. 
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FIFTY YEARS—continued from page 7 


many of these questions, but geologists 
will be in demand for many years to 
interpret the new data. 

Hydrology was well advanced many 
years ago. Mapping of the states by the 
U.S.G.S. covers many new areas. In 
mining geology, new techniques employ 
aerial magnetic and electrical resistivity 
methods with considerable success in 
outlining certain types of mineralized 
bodies. Geiger counters, and scintillom- 
eters are invaluable in searching for 
radioactive materials. During World 
War II the search for radioactive min- 
erals, uranium, thorium, zircon, beryl- 
lium and rare earths was accelerated. 
Such searching employs many mining 
and former oil geologists, especially 
those who like “hard-rock” geology. 


SoME LEADERS IN THE FIELD 


The geologists of the A.E.C. and the 
U.S.G.S. have done fine service in map- 
ping uranium-bearing beds and in trac- 
ing uranium-bearing veins. Also, their 
flying scintillometers spotted radioactive 
anomalies which resulted in discoveries. 
The great Jackpile mine near Grants, 
New Mexico, was found that way by 
the Anaconda Company. The uranium 
boom in 1954 was triggered by Charles 
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Steen, a former oil geologist, who found 
the MiVida mine by core drilling. A new 
uranium finding technique, which meas- 
ures the heat of radiation in the surface 
rocks, has been announced by Roger S. 
Denison. 

Fifty years ago many mining geol- 
ogists followed Van Hise’s views that 
supergene (circulating ground waters) 
caused the accumulation of ores. Today, 
such waters are considered important, 
but magmatic segregations and hypo- 
gene waters (deep-seated waters from 
the magmas) are considered the main 
sources of mineralization. Emphasis is 
now put on structural features, on folds 
and faults, and on sedimentary changes 
that trap the mineral-bearing waters. 
In ete. ng it is now axiomatic that 
— have been derived not only 
rom magmas, but from metamorphics 
and from sediments buried in geosyn- 
clines and that granitization may result 
from thermoionic transfer of mineral 
elements. 

The U.S.G.S. has been a leader in 
geology, but from 1910-1923 the oil 
companies offered such inducements to 
Survey men that it lost over two dozen 
of its ablest workers to them. Today, 
the Survey is revitalized, largely due to 
Wm. E. Wrather, a petroleum geologist 
with administrative and political acu- 
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men. In oil states, the local Surveys 
have prospered greatly and make fine 
contributions to geology. Oil men rec- 
ognize the value of such studies. 
Geological literature on petroleum 
has greatly increased. The A.A.P.G. 
and A.I.M.E. bulletins carry not only 
technical papers, but also scientific 
studies covering the whole field of geol- 
ogy. Also petroleum geologists contrib- 
ute to the Journal of Economic Geology, 
Journal of Geology, and others. 


GEoLocy RECOGNIZED 


In 1913 a score of geologists practiced 
in the Mid-Continent; a dozen in Cali- 
fornia. Today out of 13,500 A.A.P.G. 
members, the Mid-Continent numbers 
7,000; New Mexico 1,100; California 
3,000; the Rocky Mountains 1,500; an 
estimated 20,000 geologists belong to 
various geological societies. Changes in 
the professional and social status of 
geologists are most marked. Geologists, 
once classed with “doodle-buggers”, 
“water witches”, and “mediums”, today 
in the Mid-Continent and California en- 
joy a status equal to that of doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers. Economic suc- 
cesses also have increased the stature of 
the geologist. The Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, the Humble Oil Co., and 
numerous others are headed by geol- 
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ogists who occupy top places in busi- 
ness. Many lead in community activi- 
ties. Ben Bolt of Houston is an out- 
standing civic leader. In Salt Lake City, 
William Nightingale heads the Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co. which supplies 
natural gas to that area. As past-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
president of the Salt Lake City Rotary 
Club, he also leads in community proj- 
ects. 

Petroleum geologists with their wide- 
spread activities have helped the whole 
geological profession. Once considered 
“poor orphans”, they not only found 
new gas and oil fields to help in win- 
ning two World Wars, but also en- 
dowed chairs at universities and created 
fine research laboratories. Their inter- 
ests involve all aspects of science con- 
ducive to broader knowledge, as evi- 
denced by the activities of the late 
Everett DeGolyer. His name is one 
among many. 


GEOLOGY’s FUTURE 


Numerous unsolved problems will 
absorb the attention of geologists for 
the future. Seismic records made 
around the world give a better idea of 
the zones within the Earth, but con- 
troversy over a solid or liquid core still 
continues. Internal temperatures are 
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largely conjectural and the effects of 
radioactivity on temperature remain 
unknown. The sial, much thinner under 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the sima, closer 
to the surface (10 km. below sea level 
as against 30 km. under the conti- 
nents), requires new explanations. Does 
an ancient continental mass underlie 
the Atlantic? Are the continental shields 
the most primitive? Are numerous older 
shields yet unrecognized? 

Does Wegner’s continental drift gain 
— from the findings of a and 
others that “the Earth’s Crust is slowly 
pulling apart like a ripe tomato along a 
great seam that snakes beneath the 
oceans for nearly 45,000 miles along 
which nearly all the earthquakes oc- 
cur’? What causes orogenic and epeiro- 
genic movements? Isostasy is not the 
sole answer. Is there a shrinking earth? 
Why the ancient semi-tropical climates 
in the polar areas? Bathymetric studies 
of the oceans, studies of the geosyn- 
clines, of the great shields and uplifts 
involve problems that tectonicists will 
play with for many years. 

Fifty years ago the Earth’s age was 
e at 500 million years, but now, 4.5 

illion years! Is it older? Our galaxy, 
the Milky Way, consisting of 200 billion 
stars, and which is only one galaxy of 
billions, is aged at 7.5 billion years. The 
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moon, 50 years ago, was supposedly 
torn from the Pacific Ocean, but is now 
considered a satellite formed at the 
Earth’s birth. LaPlace’s hypothesis and 
Chamberlin and Moulton’s planetesimal 
hypothesis are outdated. Urey and oth- 
ers improve on the Kantian hypothesis 
postulating that material similar to that 
in the “Coal Sacks” of the Milky Way 
was the source of our solar system. The 
unity of matter shown by spectrographic 
and nuclear studies indicates that the 
Earth’s origin ties in with the Cosmos, 
now expanded in diameter to four bil- 
lion light years. Improved telescopes 
will expand these distances. 


RELATIONSHIP & RESPONSIBILITY 


The most important responsibilities 
of the geologists involve the effects of 
their findings on the mental and spir- 
itual lives of mankind. Early geologists 
fought to free people from the myths 
of Biblical creation. Many millions still 
live in mental bondage controlled by 
ignorant ranters who accept the Bible 
as the last word in science, and accept 
Archbishop Usher’s claim that the Earth 
was created 4004 B.C. Attempts to rec- 
oncile Genesis with geology leads to 
numerous contradictions. If Genesis is 
considered as an attempt of a civilized 
people with limited scientific knowledge 
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to explain a cosmology, there is no con- 
flict in viewpoints. When dogmatic be- 
liefs cast aside all scientific findings, no 
reconciliation of geology with Genesis 
is possible. Also the theory of evolution 
greatly affects modern thinking. Man’s 
rise from simple life forms, even today 
causes much controversy among “funda- 
mentalists” who cling to a literal belief 
in the Bible. Evolution, it is true, has 
not solved the greatest of mysteries— 
life itself. Simple life forms in the Pre- 
cambrian are now dated at two billion 
years, primitive man a mere one million 
years; his origin probably in South 
Africa rather than Asia. The destruction 
of myths creates saner views of the 
Earth and the Cosmos. Mental horizons 
are broadened. The miraculous still ex- 
ists as new findings only increase awe at 
life’s complexity and at the immensity 
of the Universe. The mystery of life may 
never be solved, but searching for an- 
swers is a stimulating challenge. 
Looxinc AHEAD 

Geology is closely bound with phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, and astronomy. 
To limit to the study of rocks, fossils, 
and minerals stifles thinking. As earth 
science, it is the most inclusive of all 
sciences and should attract the best cre- 
ative minds, those that can digest the 
great reservoir of facts to use as guides 
to clearer thinking and to better living 
for all mankind. 

What the next fifty years will bring, 
no one knows, but assuredly many of 
the present geological concepts will be 
modified or replaced. As man pierces 
the veils of the Unknown, he finds that 
as one veil is pierced, a new one con- 
fronts him. However, the unending 
search keeps him mentally alive and 
lends fascination and purpose to his 
work. If all the scientific mysteries were 
to be revealed, scientists would become 
mentally stagnant and fossilized, but 
chances of such happenings are few in- 
deed. Geologists can look to a dynamic 
future with Earth science increasing in 
importance as geologists themselves in- 
crease in mental stature and accept the 
responsibilities imposed upon them by 
an expectant society, which seeks and 
needs leadership in a new way of life. 
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Since 1957 is the 100th anniversary of 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
occasion is right at hand for a bit of pub- 
licity. The AIA now has “a new, aggressive 
public relations program . . . to educate 
the nation to the indispensability of the 
architect and to the depth and scope of his 
services,” according to the annual report of 
the board of directors. Items: a postage 
stamp issued; tributes to AIA from the floor 
of both houses of Congress; a double- 
barreled article on the architect in Harper's 
for May; mentions on Omnibus and other 
TV programs; and, at the local level, spe- 
cial sections of newspapers to salute the 
architects of the community. Seems as 
though .two things are needed for such a 
program: an occasion to hang the celebra- 
tion on, and a budget for the high-powered 
public-relations firm that does the job. As 
for the former, 1959 will be the 100th 
anniversary of the Drake well, 1963 the 
75th of the GSA, and 1967 the 50th of 
the AAPG. As for the budget, this should 
be simple. A mere $2 apiece from the 
country’s 20,000 geoscientists would do the 
job. The finance committee of the AGI will 
assure you there is nothing to it. (Weak 
joke. ) 


You know what the Fog Index of a piece 
of writing is? It’s an ease-of-reading figure, 
worked out by Robert Gunning ( The Tech- 
nique of Clear Writing, McGraw-Hill, 
1952). It is computed from the number of 
words per sentence and the number of 
words of three or more syllables, and it 
approximates the grade level needed for 
comprehension. Time has a fog index of 
10, Reader’s Digest 9, the comics 6. How 
about some examples of geology-for-the- 
layman? Well, Tolsted and Swineford on 
Kansas Rocks and Minerals, 11; Collinson 
on Guide for Beginning Fossil Hunters, 10; 
Christman on geology of a Vermont state 
forest, 15; and Allen and Balk in a non- 
technical summary, 15. No generalizations 
will be made, except to remark that it seems 
difficult to keep a piece of geology-for-the- 
public down to the 10th grade comprehen- 
sion level. For your information, the Fog 
Index of what you have just been reading 
is 13. Hope all you folks are college grad- 
uates. 
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GEOLOGY 
AT 
NATIONAL SCOUT JAMBOREE 


On July 12 about 55,000 boys from ev- 
ery state in the United States and some 
from foreign countries, convened at Valley 
Forge State Park, Pennsylvania, to start 
their week’s activity in connection with 
the Fourth National Boy Scout Jamboree. 
One of the important parts of their full 
program was “Conservation Magic.” 

Every scout had an opportunity to see 
a motion picture prepared especially for the 
Jamboree by the conservation agencies of 
the Federal Government. The movie was 
shown at three “tent theaters” on the 
grounds. After the movie each boy received 
a 64-page. book on conservation that will 
give him many ideas that can be put to 
work at home, by himself or with his pa- 
trol or troop. The book consists of four 
chapters on (1) The Geology of Valley 
Forge, (2) Conservation of soil and water, 
(3) Conservation of forests, and (4) Con- 
servation of wildlife. 

Geology also played an important part 
on the nature trails marked by descriptive 
signs and featuring the geology of the area 
viewed from the observation tower on a 
prominent ridge on the western edge of 
the park. This information was provided 
by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Topographic 
and Geologic Survey. 

The Jamboree scouts saw some interest- 
ing geology at Valley Forge, for the obser- 
vation tower perched on a ridge of Chickies 
quartzite afforded ani interesting geologic 
panorama. In the distance to the north, the 
scouts saw the resistant Precambrian core 
of the Mine Ridge anticline. Just off the 
edge of the park area they could observe 
in a quarry face the striking unconformity 
between light gray Lower Paleozoic lime- 
stone and the brick-red basal Triassic beds. 
A number of limestone quarries in the 
Chester Valley could be seen from the ob- 
servation tower and to the south of the 
valley could be seen the hills formed by 
the resistant crystalline rocks of the Pied- 
mont. 

Everywhere throughout the encampment 
scouts congregated in small groups, barter- 
ing troop patches, horned toads, and a 
multitude of objects. Scouts from Maine 
brought mica and Washington area scouts 
were trading Miocene sharks teeth. Clint 
Churchill did an excellent job of explaining 
the mineral exhibit which was featured by 
his Phoenix, Arizona, Troop 22 at its camp- 
site. 
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We are glad to see a new edition of Om 
FOR THE Wor Lp, by Stewart Schackne and 
N. D. Drake (Harper, 1955, $2.50), a fine- 
ly illustrated “primer” on all phases of the 
oil business; anyone over 13 will enjoy it. 
SPEAK TO THE Eartu, by Max Miller ( Ap- 
pleton, 1955, $3.75), is a rambling history . 
of oil in the United States, stressing pros- 
pecting, drilling, and transportation. Labor 
writer Harvey O’Connor, in THE EMPIRE 
oF O1 (Monthly Review Press, 1955, $5), 
happily dissects the economic and political 
mores of the petroleum industry; absorbing 
reading, but O’Connor’s hopes for social- 
ization seem unrealistic. 

Frank A. Crampton’s Deer ENoucH 
(Sage Books, 1956, $4) recounts the earthy 
reminiscences of an engineer who worked 
in many a western mining camp. AURARIA, 
THE Story oF A GrEorcIA GOLD MINING 
Town, by E. Merton Coulter ( University of 
Georgia Press, 1956, $3), pleasantly pic- 
tures America’s first gold rush. 

THE URANIUM ProspEctTor’s GUIDE, by 
A.E.C. experts Thomas J. Ballard and Q. E. 
Conklin (Harper, 1955, $3.50), is a most 
informative how-to-do book on a variety of 
mining and prospecting topics. Kathleen 
Bruyn’s Uranium Country (University of 
Colorado Press, 1955, $2) is a brief history 
of uranium mining on the Colorado Pla- 
teau. 

Emily Hahn’s Ditamonp (Doubleday, 
1956, $3.95) is a vivid, impressionistic pic- 
ture of the diamond trade, ranging from the 
DeBeers mines at Kimberly to cutting and 
marketing activities in Europe. In ANa- 
conDA (Dodd, Mead 1957, $5), Isaac F. 
Marcosson skillfully traces the company’s 
history from a Montana copper prospect in 
1867 to the present world-spanning corpo- 
ration with manganese, zinc, and other in- 
terests. 

Engineer Rector Lawrence Lee, in his 
Gum’s Discovery IN THE MINE (Little, 
Brown, 1957, $3), has turned out a con- 
vincing boy’s novel, in which football- 
crazy Gil Swift comes back from an excit- 
ing summer spent in a Colorado mine, de- 
termined to master math and enter the 
School of Mines; high school boys who read 
this story may be similarly inspired. 
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in a column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 


tific Manp Commission 





During the past few weeks several geol- 
ogists have reported to AGI or to the 
Scientific Manpower Commission that they 
have been inducted into military service 
for two years and had just discovered that 
there is a SpectAL Sxitts RESERVE Pro- 
GRAM requiring only six months of mili- 
tary training. Their question: “How can 
we transfer?” Answer: “You can’t—it’s too 
late.” Each of the men in question pro- 
fessed ignorance of the reserve program; 
hence it may be profitable to repeat in- 
formation that has already appeared in this 
column, and to add a few facts about new 
developments. 

The SpeciaL Sxitts RESERVE PROGRAM 
is open to all men of military age who 
have a critical occupation and who are 
employed in an essential activity: All geol- 
ogists hold a critical occupation, and those 
who are engaged in research, field explora- 
tion, and teaching are engaged in an essen- 
tial activity. Even graduate students who 
wish to get their military obligations behind 
them may apply. The actual period of 
service may be anticipated and carefully 
planned, or the registrant may wait until 
he receives a call for induction and then 
apply. His application must be supported 
by documentary evidence that he is em- 
ployed in an essential activity to which We 
will return following his six months of 
military training. After training he will then 
be screened from the ready to the stand-by 
reserve; and, although liable to military 
call, he will have no reserve’ duties to per- 
form and his recall will be through the 
Selective Service System. 

Since April 1 the GENERAL RESERVE Pro- 
GRAM as distinct from the Special Skills 
Reserve Program, has been opened to all 
men between ages eighteen and one-half 
and twenty-five, inclusive. Enlistees will be 
required to start their six months’ train- 
ing within 120 days after enlistment and 
to remain in the reserves for 5% years after 
active training has been completed. Trans- 
fer from ready to stand-by reserve may not 
take place so quickly, but for scientists 
whose civilian skills are not needed in the 
reserves, the delay should not be long. A 
similar training option is available in the 
Army National Guard, but here there is no 
opportunity for transfer to a stand-by basis. 

The choice among the several branches 
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TRADITION 
in the 
MAKING 


Edward C. Beutner, son of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Company geologist, Ed 
Beutner, has been awarded an Interna- 
tional Nickel Company national merit 
scholarship. The scholarship is one of eight 
awarded annually by INCO to high school 
students intending to pursue a career in 
engineering, geology, metallurgy, or min- 
ing. Ted graduated from Mt. Lebanon 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
was active in school affairs, and he expects 
to major in geology at Cornell. He is an 
avid and accomplished skier and is an en- 
thusiastic collector of mineral and gem ma- 
terials. 

Ted is spending this summer in Alaska 
with a field exploration party. 





GSA 
Sets new publication policy 


At its meeting in April, the Council of 
The Geological Society of America author- 
ized the following Prepublication Sub- 
scription Plan, effective August 1, 1957. 


“A prepublication subscription shall be 
available to anyone who agrees to receive 
one copy of every publication of the fiscal 
year, other than the Bulletin, for payment 
on invoicing at the close of that year (July 
31) at average manufacturing cost with- 
out markup.” 


This new policy is being established for 
non-member subscribers, including libraries 
and institutions. It will afford an opportu- 
nity for these subscribers to receive copies 
of all GSA publications including memoirs, 
special papers, treatises, maps, etc., at sub- 
stantial savings. Members of the Geological 
Society of America also have been notified 
of new publication options available to 
them. 

Persons, libraries, or institutions inter- 
ested in subscribing to this new plan for 
the year beginning August 1, 1957, should 
write to Dr. H. R. Avpricu, Secretary, 
Geological Society of America, 419 West 
117th St., New York 17, New York. 





of the service is still free, as is the choice 
of two years’ service, six months’ active 
training in the reserves, or six months’ ac- 
tive training plus reserve service in the 
National Guard. But once the choice is 
exercised, it is final. There is no transfer. 
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Dear Sim: 


We are greatly appreciative of the fine 
presentation of our new product, the geo- 
chemical prospecting kit. 

An unfortunate typographical error did 
creep in, however, when you reported 
“reagents and equipment needed for ap- 
proximately 20 analyses,” instead of 200 
analyses as it should have read. 


Sincerely yours, 

Haro_p BLoom 

Geochemical Prospecting Laboratory 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Eprror: 

This is with regard to the editorial in 
the July 1957 GeoTimes relative to the 
word geology. This whole matter was ex- 
plained very appropriately by Walter H. 
Bucher in his article “International Union 
of Earth Sciences?” published in the April 
1955 issue of the Geological News Letter. 
He pointed out that “geo designates two 
entirely different things—it meant original- 
ly simply the ground, the land on which a 
man lives, his land. Much later, philosoph- 
ical thought applied the same word to the 
whole earth. The difference between geol- 
ogy and geophysics reflects this double 
mean of geo.” 

Thus there is no nibbling away or slicing 
the watermelon but simply a difference in 
the use of the geo syllable. As Bucher goes 
on to explain, the geologist is concerned 
with particular units of the land whereas 
the geophysicist from the beginning has 
dealt primarily in the Earth as a whole. 

I think that the Bucher article is well 
worth rereading if not actually republish- 
ing in a current issue of GeoTimes. It 
should do a good deal to clarify the confu- 
sion in peoples’ minds on this point. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wa po E. SmirH 

Executive Secretary 
American Geophysical Union 


Dear Eprror: 

I have read Dr. Laird’s article in the last 
issue of GeoTimes with much interest, and 
heartily concur in his judgment that too 
many of our geology majors enter graduate 
school with inadequate background. He is 
quite right, also, in laying much of the 
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blame on the undergraduate teachers who 
fail to persuade prospective geologists to 
take the proper courses while undergrad- 
uates. 


I would like, héwever, to modify the 
schedule of undergraduate courses he has 
proposed. Geology has become a highly 
specialized profession, as is medicine and 
the law. Those who are going to be leaders 
in the field need a broad liberal education 
as a foundation for their professional train- 
ing. Since the four undergraduate years 
are so limited, the student should take less 
geology as an undergraduate in order to 
have time for other subjects. 


I note, for example, that Dr. Laird 
makes no provision for biology courses of 
any sort. Yet many of our Ph.D.’s will be- 
come paleontologists and stratigraphers and 
will need a good background in inverte- 
brate zoology and botany. Few of them 
will know before their second year in grad- 
uate school whether they wish to specialize 
in these fields or not. Furthermore, many 
of them will go into teaching and will be 
assigned as one of their first jobs to teach 
general geology—both physical and histori- 
cal. Certainly no one is well qualified to 
teach historical geology who lacks a solid 
background in general biology. 

Furthermore, most first rate graduate 
schools now require a real reading knowl- 
edge of both French and German. This 
ability will hardly be attained in a singk 
year’s course in each of these languages. 

One of the most glaring defects in our 
graduate students is their inability to write 
well. More than one college course in 
English is urgently needed. And, if he is 
to be a leader in his profession and a good 
citizen in his community, the geologists 
need more than one course in history, and 
he should have broader training in the hu- 
manities, particularly in philosophy, logic, 
and sociology. 

Four undergraduate years are hardly 
enough to start a man on a broad liberal 
education and if half these years are de- 
voted to geology courses, they are woe- 
fully inadequate. Graduate school is, after 
all, the place for professional training. 


Very truly yours, 
Cant O. DunBaR 
Yale University 


GroTImMes 


A CAREER IN GEOLOGY 
AHEAD 


A versatile young scientist of promise, 
Miss Ava Gager, appears headed toward a 
career in geology, and she is being given an 
orienting steer by the Kansas Geological 
Survey. 

Miss Gager, who graduated this year 
from high school in Joplin, Missouri, has 
already compiled a rather remarkable rec- 
ord. She won honorable mention in the 
Westinghouse-sponsored . National Science 
Talent Search with her project “The Re- 
covery of Low-Grade Uranium Through 
Leaching with an Organic Catalyst.” She 
won a first prize at the recent Kansas 
State Science Fair with her mineral ex- 
hibit. She was class valedictorian and was 
voted by the faculty as the school’s most 
outstanding student. 


Next fall she plans to enter the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and will work toward a de- 
gree in Geology with specialization in min- 
eralogy. However, during this summer, 
Miss Gager is spending a month as a jun- 
ior member of the petrography division of 
the Kansas Geological Survey, where she 
will have the opportunity to become famil- 
iar with various types of research methods. 





Dear Eprror: 


The new GeoTimes format is very attrac- 
tive and so are the shorter and more nu- 
merous articles—but may I say so? I think 
I miss the banter or (as it has been said) 
the flippant humor of old Charlie Hunt’s 
Newsletter. Perhaps an occasional narra- 
tive of field experiences in lighter vein 
would add a little spice. Please pardon my 
taking this liberty. 


Very truly yours, 
Wo. B. Upton, Jr. 


Eprror’s Note: We think reader Upton’s 
suggestion a good one—any volunteer au- 
thors? 


Dear Eprror: 


I protest the publication in June Geo- 
Times of -the portrait of Susan B. Anticline 
on the grounds that it will discourage the 
sweet young females from majoring in geol- 
ogy. 

If Susan is normal, why should she be 
thrust upon us? The fault is yours. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. LivincsTONE 
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Tue GraniTrE Controversy, by H. H. 
Read, 430 pp., 23 illust., Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York, $6.75. 


In this attractive book are reprinted eight 
addresses on the origin of granite and asso- 
ciated rocks by Professor H. H. Read. Geol- 
ogists everywhere will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to secure in book form copies of sev- 
eral of these addresses which were pub- 
lished under wartime conditions and have 
long been out of print. Among them is the 
much sought “Meditations on Granite” 
which has become not only a geologic clas- 
sic, but is justly renowned as an exposition 
of its author’s wit and verve. 

The purchaser of this book, however, ac- 
quires even more than the reprints. At its 
end is a comprehensive bibliography, and 
the book begins with an introductory chap- 
ter in which Professor Read gives a frank 
and straightforward account of the major 
points of contention, and of the gradual 
evolution and partial modification of his 
own ideas during the course of the con- 
troversy. 

Professor Read’s conclusion in the Intro- 
duction is an appropriate summing up of 
the present status of the granite problem: 
“As a result of these disputations, I be- 
lieve that no granite problem now exists. 
Each granite is a unit to be discussed by 
itself, to be related to its setting and to be 
interpreted on its intrinsic evidence . . . All 
of us in this debate started off as violent 
partisans of one cause or another, but few 
have remained so. Most of the extremists 
on both sides have come to occupy a mid- 
dle position and little now divides us.” 


A.C.W. 


THe GreoLocy oF New HAMPSHIRE: PART 
III MINERALS AND Mines, by T. R. 
Myers and Glenn W. Stewart, 105 pp., 
1956, published by N. H. State Planning 
and Development Commission. 


The final volume of a series of three 
covering the geology of New Hampshire 
(Part I, Surficial Geology, and Part II, 
Bedrock Geology). The series, intended for 
the nonprofessional, is certain to be widely 
used by professional geologists. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICAN GEOL- 
ocy, 1954, U. S. Geological Survey Bul- 
letin 1054., 484 pp., 1957, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. $1.50. 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM BIBLioGRAPHY, Cur- 
tis Stevens, Editor, issued bimonthly by 
the National Petroleum Bibliography, 
Box 3586, Amarillo, Texas, $35.00 per 
year. 


New petroleum bibliography covering 
much literature on exploration and produc- 
tion, as well as other areas of the petro- 
leum industry. Classified by a numerical 
system devised by Professor L. C. Uren. A 
sample copy will be sent upon request. 


Om AND Gas FiELD DEVELOPMENT IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANaApDA, Yearbook 
1956 (Review of 1955), pp. 1207, Na- 
tional Oil Scouts and Landmen’s Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 1095, Austin 66, Texas. 
$10.00. 


Primarily of a statistical nature, this vol- 
ume covers exploratory drilling in the 
United States and Canada during 1955. 
Completion data on new discoveries are in- 
cluded as well as information on dry holes. 
Tables of producing fields list date of dis- 
covery, formation, top of pay, average 
thickness, productive acreage, deepest zone 
tested, well data, and production figures. 
Also included is information on geophysical 
activity, acreage under lease by major 
operators, natural gasoline plants, carbon 
black plants, refineries, oil storage, pipe- 
line runs, and pipeline construction. 


P.G.B. 


ROCK CHIPS 


by SANDSTONE SAM 





“Surface enrichment does not tell us how 
much ore is present, any more than the 
smell of bacon and eggs indicates the size 
of the breakfast.” Bloom & Walton, Sci. 
Amer. July 1957. 


Opportunist—the man who, upon find- 
ing himself in hot water, takes a bath. 
° o oO 


“The presence of Early Devonian fossils 
in the upper part of the Hidden Valley 
dolomite supports the pie of Mid- 
dle Devonian age. . 


e ° o 


Extra dollar is for “water-probe” to add 
to my collection of tested and proved water 
finders. Let it not be said that I am not 
availing myself of the newest and most 
modern equipment!—J.F.M., Jr. 

Lay off fellows!—SsS. 
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NEW 3% 





STEREOSCOPE for aerial colored transpar- 
encies has been announced for use in field 
mapping. Similar to the single-prism stereo- 
scope (GeoTimes adv. July 1956) this in- 
strument has plates of transparent plastic 
which transmit light through positive trans- 
parencies which may be viewed stereo- 
scopically. Write Booxume, INc., 3735 
South 3100 East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Micro-GLweE STAGE is a new precise micro- 
mmm scope stage consist- 
ing of two circular 
plates with large 
bearing surfaces lu- 
bricated to assure 
smooth, accurate, fin- 
gertip positioning. 
‘ead Equally useful for 
© low-power scanning, 
intermediate magni- 
fications and oil im- 
mersion work. Write 
for Bulletin SB 124, 
AMERICAN Optica Co., Instrument Divi- 
sion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEIs MAC is a new, all electronic seismic 
data processing computer. New equipment 
corrects automatically for weathering ele- 
vation and normal move out, thus minimiz- 
ing human error. Corrected data make in- 
tefpretations more rapid and accurate. 
Write for Bulletin § 318-G, Texas Instru- 
MENTS INc., Industrial Instrumentation Di- 
vision, 3609 Buffalo Speedway, Houston, 
Texas. 





a neoprene coated pad 
mounted on a rugged 
three-speed vibrator to 
accommodate a micro- 
rifle in splitting fine 
grained to pulverant 
samples in the labora- 
tory. For further infor- 
mation write SEPOR 
MICROSPLITTER SUPPLY, 
P. O. Box 645, Panama 
City, Fla. 


Vrsra-Pap is 





Note: The Boy Scout Geology Kit and 
Program Quarterly for Fall have been 
printed and have been mailed to those who 
are cooperating with the October program. 
There is still time to register with the AGI 
office if you can help with this program in 
a council area. 
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HOW TO KNOW THE 
MINERALS AND ROCKS 


By Richard M. Pearl, Colorado College 
192 pages, $3.75 


A practical field guide of more than 125 
of the most important minerals and rocks, 
including gems, ores, native metals, and 
meteorites. It is simple, authoritative, and 
up to date . . . written for the student and 
amateur collector. Typical specimens of 
minerals and rocks as well as many unusu- 
al specimens can be identified by means of 
its simple keys. 


THE EARTH AND ITS GRAVITY FIELD 


By F. A. Vening Meinesz, University of Utrecht, and 
W. A. Heiskanen, Ohio State University. Series in 
the Geological Sciences. Ready in January. 


An advanced work of great value to grad- 
uate students in Geology, Geophysics, etc., 
presenting new conclusions of the earth’s 
tendency towards equilibrium, and the 
character and size of deviations from it. 
The new approach is based mainly on the 
authors’ studies, e.g.—the global signifi- 
cance of the pendulum apparatus of Vening 
Meinesz for gravity observations at sea. 


ELASTIC WAVES IN LAYERED MEDIA 


With Geological, Acoustical and 

Engineering Applications 
By W. Maurice Ewing, Columbia University; W. S. 
Jardetzky, Columbia University; and Frank Press, 
California Institute of Technology. Series in the 
Geological Sciences. 375 pages, $10.00. 
A graduate level book of vital importance 
in geophysical prospecting, seismology, 
acoustical problems, and oceanography. It 
is an outgrowth of a plan to make a uni- 
form presentation of investigations on 
earthquake seismology, underwater sound, 
and model seismology. Each subject begins 
with elementary discussion and culminates 
with advanced treatment. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


West 42nd Street New York 36. N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS... 


lti. Sti. 6ti. 12 ti. 


PosiTIONns WANTED $0.25 —- —- —perline 
VACANCIES 2.00 1.35 == — per line 
Service-Suprpiies 2.00 1.35 — -—perline 
CoNSULTANTS 2.00 1.35 — —perline 


One INcH Box 25.00 22.50 21.25 20.00 


Min. Charge $1.00. AGI box numbers $1.00 extra. 
No discounts. All classified advertisers will be 
billed, do not send advanced payments. Address 
all communications to American Geological In- 
stitute, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. 





VACANCIES 


MONTANA SCHOOL OF MINES, Butte, Mont. 
requires an Instructor and an Assistant Pro- 
fessor for September 1957. Applicants should 
have specialized in either mineralogy or paleon- 
tology. PhD. is preferred, but Master degree 
applicants will be considered. Possibility of 
summer employment in geology of Montana. 
Salary dependent on qualifications. Reply in 
full to office of President, giving qualifications 
and references. 

MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY invites appli- 
cations for the position of Lecturer or — 
ant Professor in Geology effective July 1, 
duties to commence in September 1957. Initial 
appointment will depend on qualifications and 
experience. Applications giving full particulars 
and references should be submitted to the 
Chairman, Department of Geneey. Mount Al- 
lison University, Sackville, N. 

KENTUCKY GEOLOGICAL poneee: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Open- 
ing September 1. Geologic editing, laboratory 
duties, and industrial mineral investigations. 
Graduate degree preferred. Starting salary 
$4,800-$5,400, depending on qualifications. 
Write State Geologist. 

NORTH DAKOTA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. Opening for geol- 
ogist interested in geomorphology, glacial geol- 
ogy in particular. Active Military service com- 
pleted, B.A., B.S., or M.S. Salary depending on 
qualifications. Write Dr. Wilson M. Laird, 

tate Geologist. 

MINERALOGIST. Ph.D. to take charge of com- 
pletely equipped mineralogy laboratory near 
Palo Alto, California. Work will be primarily 
with clay minerals and the products of weath- 
ering. Occasional foreign travel of reasonable 
duration may required in order to fully 
appreciate the problems presented. Salary de- 
pendent on training and experience. Submit 
r with teleph number and salary 
requirements to: J. H. Gesser, Jr., Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 1924 
Broadway, Oakland, California. 








GEOLOGISTS AND GEOPHYSICISTS 
(South America) 
Major oil has i diat 


expanding South American operations. 2 > 
vate geologists; also Pop mer wt experienced 
in interpretation and supervision. Working 
knowledge of Spanish desirable. Career el 
tions. Forward personal data and college 
transcript to: Box 

















POSITIONS WANTED | 


BOX 292. GEOLOGIST, 36, B.S., married, 5% 
years major company experience in the Four 
Corners and West Texas, including adminis- 
trative, seismic and some surface work. De- 
sires more responsibility. Excellent references. 

BOX 310. Mature family man with widely diver- 
sified experience desires teaching position be- 
cause that is what he does best. M.Sc. degree, 
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BOX 334. 


1% yrs. teaching experience, 3 yrs. experience 
in minerals exploration and general geology. 
1 yr. in photogeology, has talent for original 
thinking and research. Would consider position 
with research organization or established con- 
sulting firm. 


BOX 311. Geologist, 25, M.S., single. Presently 


in U. S. Army. Available Oct. 1957. Desires 
research or exploration position. Fluent Span- 
ish, passable French. 

BOX 325. Geologist, B.S., 26, married, no chil- 
dren. Presently officer in U.S. Navy. Desires 
work in mining or petroleum overseas or in 
U.S. Varied experience in business and Navy. 
Speaks French. 


BOX 326. MINING GEOLOGIST—PILOT. Seven 


years diversified experience with major mining 
concern. All phases of mining geology, mining 
engineering, exploration, reserves, planning, 
estimates, development, production. Desires 
responsible position with progressive mining, 
drilling, consulting or equipment company and 
opportunity for advancement. Domestic or for- 
eign. Have commercial license and own four 
place plane. Have commercial operating ex- 
perience. Single, age 31. 

BOX 327. ECONOMIC GEOLOGIST, M.S., 29, 
family, 6 yrs. experience exploration for met- 
als and nonmetals in U.S. and Latin America. 
Fluent Spanish. Desire responsible permanent 
position, resident work with limited explora- 
tion, with progressive company in East, South 
or in Latin America. Will consider State Sur- 
vey. Available reasonable notice. 


BOX 828. Geologist, desires research-teaching po- 
sition in College or University. Ph.D., 39, mar- 
ried. Interest in sedimentation, general geol- 
ogy, administrative geology, petrology. Four 
years U.S.G.S. in stratigraphy, 5 years indus- 
trial experience. 


BOX 329. GEOLOGIST-GEOPHYSICIST, 36, 


married, American, degrees in engineering, 
geology, law. Fluent Spanish, German, Portu- 
guese. 15 years comprehensive domestic and 
foreign exploration experience for oj] and min- 
erals. 7 years seismograph and gravimeter— 
field supervision and review interpretation with 
contractors and major oil companies. 8 years 
geology and engineering with majors and inde- 
pendents. Desires to iate with domestic or 
international exploration, consulting, or invest- 
ment group, either full or part time. Will 
travel worldwide. 





BOX 330. ECONOMIC GEOLOGIST, GEOLOGI- 


CAL ENGINEER. 36, family, M.S., 8 years 
with large State Survey in West on metals and 
nonmetals, 2% years as head of Gov. Survey in 
Latin America on regional geol., eng. geol. and 
utilization of mineral resources. Consulting ex- 
perience. Some Spanish, publications, acad. 
and eng. societies, currently employed. Will 
consider foreign. 


BOX 331. GEOLOGIST-EXECUTIVE, 49, Ph.D. 
Over 12 years exploration for major companies. 
Widely experienced in petroleum geology, sedi- 
mentation, mineralogy, ore deposits, and ura- 
nium geology. Seven years teaching in major 
university. Executive and administrative abili- 
ties—will organize geology department for ex- 
panding college. Top references. 


BOX 332. GEOLOGIST, M.Sc., Ph.D. Ten years 
in petroleum; two years uranium exploration. 
Considerable geophysical experience. Five years 
teaching in college: petroleum geology, sedi- 
mentation, mineralogy, stratigraphy, etc. De- 
sires professorship in college granting degree 
in geology or will consider position as chief 
geologist for aggressive, small, independent 
oil company providing interest privilege. 
ae 333. Structural Geologist, B.S.—Chemistry, 
M.S.—Geology, course work completed for 
Ph.D. Ten years University teaching experi- 
ence, 3 years Research Economic Geologist, 1 
year consultant in both oil and mining. Desires 
return to teaching. Can teach all undergrad. 
courses except Petrography. Fellow of Sigma 
Xi. Available at once. 


Former University student with 
sound experience in managing a GEOCHEMI- 
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CAL LABORATORY and in _ undertaking 
numerous field and lab. geochemical analyses 
plus some knowledge in Geophysics, would like 
to operate such laboratory either personally or 
for company on the Continent or elsewhere. 
Fluent French and some Spanish. 





SERVICES AND SUPPLIES | 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Learn how 


we can publish, promote, distribute your book 
on a professional, dignified basis. All subjects 
considered. Write for Free Booklet No. 58. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 17, 
ee ‘ 





MINERAL SPECIMENS 
for universities, museums and siarinatiate. 
New 1957 Mineral Catalog free. 
Note: We are interested in buying or ez- 
changing for good quality ane especially 
choice quality ~ s and groups. 


orresp 





FILER’S t. GT 
P.O. Box 372 nds, California 














THIN SECTIONS 


Petrographic thin sections made from your 
cores, core chips or sedimentary or meta- 
morphic outcrop samples. Careful attention 
to individual orders. Quality workmanship. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ble prices. 
Price list on request. 


CAL-BREA, P. 0. Box 254 
BREA, CALIF. 














CONSULTANTS 





THE GEOPHOTO GROUP 
DENVER, COLO. - CALGARY, ALTA. 


WORLD-WIDE 
visenah tate cient EVALUATION 
an 
DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 








E. J. Longyear Co. 
Geological and Mining Consultants 
Photogeology 
Minneapolis 2, Minn............. Foshay Tower 
New York 17, N. Y Graybar Bidg. 
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You'll find our “head” mighty helpful in planning, 
budgeting, and producing your specialized printing. 
For 30 years Williams & Heintz has produced maps, 
publications, books, forms, complex process color 
work, sales and advertising materials by lithography 
—the world’s most flexible and colorful printing 
method. This 30 year’s worth of Skill, Craftsmanship, 
and Know-How is yours to use at no additional cost. 
Besides free cost estimates, Williams & Heintz 
provides Consultation Service at the professional 
level for such complex specialties as maps, books, 
publications, process color, etc. So you see, our 
“head” can be of valuable assistance at the 
printing conference table . . 
Call or write — we are at your service. 
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A cooperative project of the AGI and its member societies, 
with more than 90 specialists contributing to its compilation. 
J. V. HOWELL, CHAIRMAN, AGI Glossary Project. 
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